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in beauty and often of slight intrinsic value, but of enormous
importance for our spiritual currency because accepted as the
representations of a real wealth."1

9. THE HOMERIC SIMILE

The understanding and use of what we have called analogy
proper probably develops later than simple metaphor. It arises
from a clear intuition of resemblances rather than from a con-
fusion of identities ; it represents the ability to employ metaphor
with conscious awareness of its nature. The simile represents
the figure in its simpler form.2 Again, in the hands of literary
aspirants, the simile, like the metaphor, is apt to be used purely
for its pictorial and decorative value. A history of figurative
language throughout the ages would probably make clear the
gradual shift of emphasis that has taken place from description
to decoration. We may, perhaps not unfairly, illustrate our
meaning by reference to the Homeric simile. Here, to begin
with, is a well-known simile from the Iliad:

As when on the echoing beach the sea-wave lifteth up itself in
close array before the driving of the west wind; out of the deep doth
it first raise its head, and then breaketh upon the land and belloweth
aloud and goeth with arching crest about the promontories, and
speweth the foaming brine afar; even so in close array movsd the
battalions of the Danaans without pause to battle.

Iliad, IV,

Let us compare this simile with a Miltonic example from Paradise
Lost conceived in the same manner :
As when a vulture, on Imaus bred,
Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds,
Dislodging from a region scarce of prey,
To gorge the flesh of lambs or yeanling kids
On hills where flocks are fed, flies toward the springs
Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams,
B\it in his way lights on the barren plains
Of Sericana, where Ghineses drive
With sails and wind their cany wagons light:
So in this windy sea of land, the Fiend
Walk'd up and down alone, bent on his prey.
Paradise Lost, III, 431-441
1  Life of the Spirit (London, Methuen, 1922).
2  Many grammarians speak as though the simile preceded the metaphor in its appear-
ance. Thus, says one writer, "instead of comparing qualities common to two people,
as we do ia using a simile, we boldly transfer the qualities of the one to the other and
make a metaphor."  The view taken in these pages, on the contrary, is that the
simile is the later development.
5 Lang, Leaf, and Myers* translation (London, Macmillan).